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Sicily: Reassurance or Warning? 


Patermo, Sictry—The June 5 regional elec- 
tions in Sicily were closely watched by both 
Rome and Washington for indications of how 
political winds may blow in Italy. The views 
of the more than 2,700,000 Sicilians slated 
to choose the third Regional parliament of 
the island, which enjoys extensive autonomy, 
assumed additional importance after the elec- 
tion as president of Italy on April 29, 1955 of 
Giovanni Gronchi, a left-winger in the ruling 
Christian Democratic party, by a coalition of 
rebel Christian Democrats, Fascists and Social- 
Communists in defiance of Prime Minister 
Mario Scelba (a Sicilian) and the secretary 
of the Christian Democratic party, Amintore 
Fanfani. The choice of Gronchi, which seemed 
to portend the possibility of an “opening to 
the left”—toward cooperation by the Chris- 
tian Democrats on the national level with the 
left-wing Socialists of Pietro Nenni and even 
with the Communists—jolted both Italians 
and Americans in Rome. 

In Sicily during the past four years the 
Christian Democratic party and the Social- 
Communist “Block of the People” each held 
30 of the 90 seats in the Regional parlia- 
ment. The other third had been divided 
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by Monarchists and neo-Fascists with minor 
Liberal and Social-Democratic groups. The 
June 5 election was a test of this precarious 
balance. Since almost one-tenth of the Italian 
electorate was involved, moreover, the voting 
was regarded as a barometer of the rise or fall 
of socialcommunism in the nation. But most 
important, the United States was concerned 
with this election to a greater extent than with 
any Italian election since 1948, for the prin- 
cipal issue of the campaign was the newly- 
discovered oil of Sicily. 

During the weeks of campaigning the po- 
litical parties sent their strongest men into the 
Sicilian fray. The island virtually hummed 
with speeches, the streets of the cities were 
bedecked with gay banaers, the walls of build- 
ings were plastered with an ever-increasing 
number of posters. This year is a turning 
point for Sicilian life in many ways, for a 
judgment is due on the several economic pro- 
grams initiated by the government in Rome, 
aided partly by the United States and partly 
by the Regional. government, for raising the 
standard of living in one of Italy’s depressed 
areas. Although many projects are still in 
the planning or contracting stage, the ruling 





Christian Democratic party, which is 
allied with the Monarchists in Paler- 
mo but not in Rome, pointed to its 
record of new roads, reservoirs, 
schools and public housing. 

The opposition claimed that these 
programs scarcely meet the needs of 
an island where, even in the capital 
city, people live six in a single room 
in the cold, stone shells of ugly 
bombed buildings; where agricul- 
tural workers barely earn enough to 
eat; where in town after town men 
stand in the streets for hours for lack 
of work; where old, shoddy houses 
are still used as schools. All prices, 
moreover, are cruelly high for Sicil- 
ians, and Palermo is the third most 
expensive city in Italy. 

The genial Franco Restivo, presi- 
dent of the Region, and his Christian 
Democratic followers, also asked the 
endorsement of the electorate on the 
basis of a land redistribution pro- 
gram which has given more than 
150,000 acres to some 14,000 Sicilian 
families. Both Social-Communists 
and rightist elements are critical of 
the land expropriation and distribu- 
tion, the former because the govern- 
ment has not gone far enough, the 
latter because in its opinion the gov- 
ernment has swallowed the Social- 
Communist program whole. Yet the 
most colorful and potent issue of 
the campaign was that of Sicilian 
oil deposits. 


Oil and Politics 


Pietro Nenni, leader of the left- 
wing Socialists who, some Italians 
feel, must be wooed from the Com- 
munists and brought within a Chris- 


tian Democratic coalition, fiercely de- 
pe inced American “exploitation” of 
Sw ian natural resources. The politi- 
cal argument focused largely on the 
southern tip of the island in the vi- 
cinity of Ragusa where the Gulf Oil 
Company successfully struck and 
brought forth oil last December. With 
the production of new wells increas- 
ing daily, Sicily is receiving one of 
the most dramatic impetuses in its 
economic history. Because of the great 
hopes aroused by the discovery of oil, 
it has not been difficult for opposi- 
tion politicians to create the image of 
the “foreign devil” draining off the 
natural resources of the country— 
particularly when the price of gaso- 
line is still about 70 cents a gallon. 

The state-owned Italian oil com- 
pany, Azienda Generale Italiana Pe- 
troli (AGIP), had abandoned explo- 
ration for oil in Sicily, and in Febru- 
ary 1950 the Regional government 
passed a law, with the approval at 
that time of the Communists, which 
made possible very extensive conces- 
sions to private oil companies, Italian 
and foreign, reserving royalties to the 
Regional government on a sliding 
scale from 4 to 20 percent of the crude 
oil extracted. This sum is apart from 
the normal income taxes, consump- 
tion taxes and so on, that apply to 
companies operating in Italy, which 
are also restricted by Italian law in ex- 
porting certain profits. Nevertheless, 
after a long and expensive search had 
finally brought oil to the surface, the 
private foreign oil operators in gen- 
eral and the successful American 
company in particular served as a po- 
litical target in the elections—a target 


which is more tangible than long- 
term agricultural reform or indus- 
trialization plans. The Christian 
Democratic party, meanwhile, stout- 
ly defended the oil concessions as the 
greatest possible gain for Sicily. 


Demo-Christian Gains, But. . . 


The June 5 vote gave the Christian 
Democrats 37, insvead of their previ- 
ous 30, seats in the Regional parlia- 
ment out of the total of 90. With the 
support of the nine Monarchists who 
have been allied with the Christian 
Democrats since the last regional 
elections in 1951, the ruling Italian 
party will have a majority of 46 and 
will not have to work with the neo- 
Fascists (M.S.I.) as it did before. The 
Communists won 20 seats, and the 
left-wing Socialists, who ran inde- 
pendently, won 10, so that the total 
number of seats of the Social-Com- 
munist group remains unchanged. 
The Christian Democrats, however, 
had declared in advance that if the 
leftist total was held to its previous 
figure they would consider it a vic- 
tory, particularly in view of the large 
amounts of money reported to have 
been spent by the Communist party 
on the campaign and the unusual ex- 
ertions of its leaders. They also point 
to the 17,000 loss in popular votes 
suffered by the Communists, as com- 
pared with the general elections of 
1953, as a hopeful sign of the trend 
away from communism, previously 
indicated by shop-steward elections 
in a number of Italy’s factories. 

But other signs should be noted 
which may prove less reassuring to 

(Continued on page 160) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


av Air Power: Who's Ahead? 








Who is ahead in air power—the 
United States or the U.S.S.R.? 

The reason why this subject is so 
important and so discussed is that 
air power is now the key to our mili- 
tary superiority (if we still have it) 
over the U.S.S.R. Two to five years 
ago the key was possession of A- and 
H-bombs—but that was before Mos- 
of the 
West by producing the A-bomb 
earlier than Washington thought it 


cow upset the calculations 


could and then constructing an H- 
bomb quicker and cheaper than the 
United States believed possible. It is 
no longer the bomb, then, which is 
the key to our current security, but 
the capacity of planes to deliver the 
bomb and of planes to intercept 
enemy craft carrying the bomb. 


Moscow's Air Show 


The confusion that exists over this 
question, despite all the explanations 
of Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, stems from two things: the 
fact that nobody really knows just 
what Soviet air strength is, and the 
conflicting statements made by those 
who should know something at least 
about the relative strengths of the 
two air forces. A third issue also 
complicates the question. This is the 
difficulty of equating a complex of 
variables, of not just trying to add 
up fighters and medium bombers 
and heavy bombers and finding a 
single figure, but of comparing quali- 
ty, production capacity, maintenance 
requirements, base sites, pilot train- 
ing and so on, of the two countries. 
Try adding up these various factors, 
and it becomes obvious that no one 
can talk with certainty, although 
many undertake to do so. 
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What touched off this debate was 
the Moscow air show on May Day. 
This exhibition of jet fighters, jet 
bombers and particularly intercon- 
tinental jet bombers, was not only 
an eye opener to the United States, 
but a solar plexus blow to the Penta- 
gon, despite all efforts to conceal its 
impact. Secretary Wilson’s talk this 
spring had all been about the Soviets’ 
“defense air force.” And even after 
May 1, with all its horrible implica- 
tions, the Secretary continued to talk 
in a reassuring manner. He was 
backed by President Eisenhower, 
who at a press conference said it 
“just wasn’t so” that the United 
States had lost airplane leadership 
to the Russians in a twinkling. The 
question, however, which several 
people, notably Senator Stuart Sym- 
ington, Democrat of Missouri, ex- 
Secretary of the Air Force, had 
raised was, not whether the United 
States had lost air leadership, but 
whether it was losing leadership; not 
whether such a shift had occurred 
“in a twinkling,” but whether it was 
occurring before our eyes. 

Secretary Wilson’s actions, follow- 
ing May Day, speak louder than his 
words. Within two weeks he had 
announced a 35 percent speed-up in 
production rate of B-52s, America’s 
jet intercontinental bomber. Within 
a month he was saying the United 
States planned to step up its pro- 
duction of supersonic fighters. Soon 
after that he asked Congress for $356 
million more than the House had 
voted for a speed-up in B-52 con- 
struction and, more significantly, for 
$206 million more than the Presi- 
dent had requested of Congress. 

The magazine, Aviation Week, 
which knows its way around the 


aviation world, bluntly charged ci- 
vilian officials in Washington with 
“deliberate deception” in this con- 
troversy. Senator Symington urged 
a Congressional investigation. Gen- 
eral Nathan F. Twining, Air Force 
chief of staff, acknowledged publicly 
that the U.S.S.R. had a new super- 
sonic day-fighter and that he was 
concerned over Moscow’s long-range 
jet heavy bomber production. Air 
Force Brigadier General Woodbury 
M. Burgess, in Detroit, suggested out 
loud that the Red air force might be 
as good if not better than that of the 
United States— and had his 
wrist slapped by General Twining; 
after which he insisted he had been 
misquoted. On Armed Forces Day 
a bevy of brass warned of Moscow’s 


then 


growing air force. General Twining 
himself said the United States might 
have to create some more air wings. 
The Hoover Commission rapped the 
Pentagon’s knuckles for lagging in 
air research. 

Moscow may not have achieved 
total superiority, but it was gaining 
on the United States. It was train- 
ing more scientists than the United 
States; had developed a jet engine 
apparently with more thrust than 
the United States prototype; 
working furiously on the intercon- 


was 


tinental missile; already had opera- 
tional intercontinental jet bombers; 
was quantitatively ahead in planes. 
The Soviet May Day show seems to 
have accomplished what G-2 and 
CIA could not: it alarmed officials, 
alerted Congress and, it must be 
hoped, reversed the trend that would 
surely at some time have put the 
U.S.S.R. ahead of the United States 
in air strength. 


Neat STANFORD 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


And Now Germany 








If it were proper to be humorous 
about so serious a subject as world 
affairs—and a sense of humor might 
help statesmen who find themselves 
in tight spots—the feverish excite- 
ment invariably created by the ap- 
pearance of Germany on the inter- 
national agenda might be compared 
to the recurring climaxes in that c'd 
thriller, The Perils of Pauline. 


Just as it looked, last summer, as 
if West Germany would be snatched 
out of the welcoming embrace of the 
Western powers by the defeat of 
EDC, the embrace was consummated 
by the creation o/ the Western Euro- 
pean Union, devised in the nick of 
time by Sir Anthony Eden. But, as 
in the popular movie, another reel is 
always in the making for the next 
show: and now, just as it seemed as 
if Chancellor Konrad Adenauer had 
led his segment of the German na- 
tion to safety in NATO, the US. 
S.R., by its note of June 7, has cre- 
ated a new situation which may or 
may not turn out to be perilous, de- 
pending on where you stand and 
what outcome you favor for the cen- 
tral character in the play—the Ger- 
man people. 


This, in fact, is the key aspect of 
the new phase in discussion of the 
German “problem”—that today, in 
contrast to the post-World War II 
period which ended on May 5 when 
the Western powers restored sover- 
eignty to West Germany, it is the 
Germans themselves, not the Brit- 
ish, French, Americans or Russians, 
who will decide the course which, 
in their opinion, is best suited to 
their interests. There is no doubt, as 
President Eisenhower asserted at his 
June 8 press conference, about Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s commitment to the 


Western coalition. But in a demo- 
cratic sovereign nation the chancel- 
lor cannot speak for his people with- 
out consulting their wishes. And 
available evidence indicates that, ex- 
cept for Catholics who fear German 
reunification would weaken their 
present dominant position, responsi- 
ble Germans — within Adenauer’s 
own Christian Democratic party, 
among the Free Democrats who are 
members of his coalition, in the op- 
position Social Democratic party, as 
well as among industrialists, trade 
unions and Protestant organizations 
—desire unification and are not en- 
thusiastic about rearmament. 


Bilateral Negotiations 


Most commentators in the United 
States have assumed that Moscow’s 
readiness to talk with Bonn is due 
to the “position of strength” ac- 
quired by the West German Repub- 
lic when it was admitted to NATO 
and given the right to rearm—a de- 
velopment which was then regarded 
as a defeat for the U.S.S.R. Is this 
an accurate diagnosis? Actually, the 
restoration of West Germany’s sov- 
ereignty may have proved a great 
advantage for the Russians. Now 
that Bonn is no longer a ward of the 
Allied powers, the Soviet leadership 
can address itself directly to Aden- 
auer without the need of consider- 
ing the United States, Britain and 
France. In the case of Austria Mos- 
cow clearly showed its preference for 
bilateral negotiations in advance of 
Big Four meetings. Its note to Bonn, 
following closely on the initiation of 
Soviet-Japanese talks in London, in- 
dicates that Austria was not an iso- 
lated episode but the first of a series. 


The French, whose antennae have 


been sensitized by disasters to catch 
the slightest change in the interna- 
tional atmosphere, were quick to 
gauge the consequences of the Soviet 
note. Within hours French Premier 
Edgar Faure had invited Soviet For- 
eign Minister Vyacheslav M. Molo- 
tov to stop in Paris on his way to 
the San Francisco meeting of the 
United Nations. If the Germans are 
ready to talk alone with the Russians 
the French will not be left behind. 
For nothing haunts French political 
leaders more than the fear of a Rus- 
so-German settlement which would 
leave France isolated in Western Eu- 
rope. 

The Soviet note was shrewdly de- 
signed to offer maximum induce- 
ments to the West Germans. Con- 
trary to Washington’s official hy- 
pothesis that Moscow has become 
resigned to the inclusion-of Bonn in 
the NATO coalition, the note again 
mentions “the fact that at the present 
time in certain aggressive circles of 
some states plans are afoot to set in 
opposition the Soviet Union and 
Germany and to worsen relations be- 
tween our two countries,” and adds, 
“The bringing to fruition of these 
plans of aggressive circles would in- 
escapably make the territory of Ger- 
many a battlefield and lead to its 
annihilation. ... We must not allow 
events to develop along this path.” 

Here is no sign of resignation. On 
the contrary, a threat is clearly im- 
plied; and then an array of advan- 
tages which might tempt the West 
German Republic to reverse its de- 
cision in favor of NATO is set 
forth. Moscow offers “the restora- 
tion of the unity of the German 
democratic state. . . . large-scale, mu- 


(Continued on page 160) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Will Tito 


Turn East? 








After an eight-day ceremonial and 
informal visit, and after discussions 
reportedly marked by both agree- 
ment and disagreement, the Russian 
and Yugoslav Communist leaders 
joined on June 2 in issuing a detailed 
statement dealing with world affairs 
and their direct relationships. Sand- 
wiched between the signing of the 
treaty for Austria’s independence and 
the promised Big Four meeting 
“at the summit” on European securi- 
ty and the future of Germany, has 
the Belgrade meeting enhanced the 
Kremlin’s role in world politics? 
Does it mean that the Yugoslav re- 
gime is returning to the one-sided 
“leaning toward Russia” which it 
practiced before the break of June 
1948? 

Evidence currently available points 
to a contrary conclusion. Before, dur- 
ing and since the Khrushchev-Bul- 
ganin mission, President Tito has 
constantly emphasized Yugoslavia’s 
insistence on following its own path. 
The “party line” between Moscow 
and Belgrade has not to all appear- 
ances been reopened. Khrushchev’s 
appeal, on his arrival at Zemun air- 
port, to restore the pre-1948 inter- 
party intimacy was rebuffed by the 
Yugoslav leaders. 


Why Khrushchev Visited Tito 
If the Yugoslav leadership had no 


desire to return to the Moscow fold 
why did Khrushchev, the highest 
official of the Soviet party but not of 
the Soviet government, head the Rus- 
sian delegation? The Yugoslav lead- 
ers understand perfectly the illusory 


distinction in the Soviet system be- 
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tween party and government, and 
they know that the real dynamo of 
power is the party Presidium. Ac- 
cording to credible reports, the Krem- 
lin proposed at first to send a govern 
mental figurehead, and it was Bel- 
grade which insisted on the visit of 
the topmost party figure, Khrush- 
chev. No other personage could 
through his visit express so force 
fully the Soviet posture of “atone 
ment” or raise Tito’s prestige so high 
throughout the Communist world. 
What is amazing is that Khrushchev 
went to Belgrade at all, and that he 
went, as it now appears, despite the 
unwavering Yugoslav insistence that 
this would be a government-to-gov- 
ernment, and not a party-to-party, 
meeting. 

“We sincerely regret,” Khrushchey 
declared on arriving in Belgrade, 
“what happened [in June 1948 and 
after] and resolutely reject the things 
that occurred. . . . On our part, we 


ascribe without hesitation the aggra 


vations to the provocative role that 
Beria, Abakumov and others—re- 
cently exposed enemies of the people 
—played in the relations between 
Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. . . . the 
materials on which had been based 
the serious accusations and offenses 
directed at that time against the lead 
ers of Yugoslavia . . . were fabri 
cated by the enemies of the people, 
detestable agents of imperialism who 
by deceptive methods pushed their 
way into the ranks of our party.” 
This. “apdlogy”. was. ‘a. handsome 
one by Soviet standards, for Tito and 
his supporters had been denounced 


day and night for five years as “vile 


by Philip E. Mosely 


Dr. Mosely, professor of international relations and direc- 
tor of the Russian Institute of Columbia University, lived 
in the Soviet Union, 1930-32, while carrying on research 
into Russia’s foreign policy. He has written extensively 
on Russian history and contemporary Soviet developments, 
and has visited Yugoslavia before and since World War II. 


agents of the imperialists,” “Fascists” 
and “Trotskyites.” Khrushchev’s 


choice of vocabulary, far from en 
couraging the Yugoslav leaders to ac 
cept his appeal “to establish mutual 
understanding between the Commu 
nist Party of the Soviet Union and 
the Yugoslav Communist League,” 
must have reminded them again of 
their good fortune in standing firm 


beyond the Kremlin’s writ. 


Relaxation Gradual 
The Khrushchev 


$10n came as a climax to a slow and 


3ulganin mis- 


cautious reformulation of 


relations 
between Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
skill 


persistence and his long-time know] 


Union. President Tito’s and 
edge of the Soviet system enabled 
him to bring the Moscow leadership 
to adopt an unprecedented posture 
of atonement for its acts since 1948. 
The Belgrade and Brioni meetings 
have also given him an unmatched 
opportunity to sound out the present 
thoughts and immediate aims of the 
Kremlin. 

Since Stalin’s death in March 1953 
the Yugoslavs have played a careful 
game on a tricky chessboard. As the 
Kremlin has moved cautiously to im 
prove its relations with Belgrade, the 
Yugoslavs, far from rushing into a 
new Soviet embrace, have contin- 
ued to build their own “position of 
strength.” While the Soviet authori 
ties, in April 1953, ceased their petty 
harassing of the Yugoslav chargé in 
Moscow and offered, in June, to ex- 
change ambassadors, Belgrade con- 
tinued the active development of the 


Balkan alliance, which it had signed 





with Turkey and Greece in Febru- 
ary 1953. In fact, in August 1953 the 
three allies invited their Soviet-domi- 
nated neighbors to break away from 
the Kremlin bloc and join the Bal- 
kan alliance. 

The first public invitation to “nor- 
malize” Yugoslav-Soviet relations was 
advanced by former Premier Georgi 
M. Malenkov in August 1953. In 
November 1953 Soviet Deputy Pre- 
mier Maxim Z. Saburov urged bet- 
ter “understanding” and referred to 
the common “enemies of the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia.” Between 
May and July 1953 the Soviet press, 
followed by the Cominform and sa- 
tellite newspapers, had tapered off 
and then ceased its vehement attacks 
on the “Fascist Titoists.” Border 


clashes also fell off rapidly after mid- 
1953. By October 1954 the anti-Tito 
Yugoslav exile newspapers and radio 
had ceased their activity. 

While following closely these So- 
viet gestures of relaxation, the Yugo- 
slav leadership continued to strength- 


en its own position. After detailed 
negotiations the Balkan treaty of 
nonaggression and cooperation was 
transformed at Bled on August 10, 
1954 into a 20-year military alliance 
of mutual u ise. Since the obliga- 
tions which Greece and Turkey un- 
dertook in defense of Yugoslavia 
had been approved by NATO, Yugo- 
slavia’s position was now far stronger 
than ever before. In turn, Yugoslavia 
is obligated to come to the defense 
of Greece and Turkey, and this can 
be accomplished only through co- 
ordinating its defenses with those of 
NATO. 


Italy is also an important member 
of NATO, but the prospects of de- 
fense cooperation between Yugosla- 
via and Italy were extremely poor as 
long as the Trieste dispute consti- 
tuted a running sore in their rela- 
tions. The flare-up of Yugoslav feel- 
ing over the future of Trieste, in 


October 1953, was followed by long 
and difficult negotiations, which cul- 
minated in the London agreement of 
October 1954. It was not easy for 
Yugoslavia to renounce its ambition 
to control all or a part of Trieste, 
and from a purely Yugoslav point 
of view Belgrade could simply have 
let the dispute fester indefinitely. A 
broad and statesmanlike view led 
Belgrade to make this painful sacri- 
fice, in order to lay a sound basis for 
better relations with the West. Mos- 
cow, which had constantly played up 
Italo-Yugoslav antagonism over Tri- 
este, meekly approved this removal 
of a “cause of conflict” in Europe. 


Greatly strengthened in its politi- 
cal ties with the West by the Balkan 
alliance and the Trieste settlement 
Yugoslavia could now, as Tito said 
in October 1954, develop its relations 
with the East on a footing of equali- 
ty. That anything short of govern- 
ment-to-government equality was 
unacceptable to the Yugoslavs was 
again made clear in March 1955. 
When Russian Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov implied that 
there had been “mistakes” on both 
sides, Tito replied vigorously on 
March 7, denouncing the Soviet and 
Cominform rumors that the Yugo- 
slav Communists had expressed “re- 
pentance” for their “sins” of 1948. 
In this Belgrade was apparently re- 
acting to word-of-mouth Communist- 
line propaganda, rather than to any- 
thing Molotov had actually said pub- 
licly. Three days later Pravda re- 
printed all the major points of Tito’s 
complaint, and two days later it as- 
sured the Yugoslavs soothingly that 
their fears were groundless. 


Objectives of Both Sides 


Thus the Belgrade meeting was 
not the result of a sudden whim on 
either side. Each party sought some 
purpose of its own, rather than the 
rapture of a “fraternal embrace.” 


Some clues to these purposes are 
found in the text of the declaration 
of June 2. 

The Soviet-Yugoslav declaration is, 
on most points, closer to Tito’s posi- 
tion than to that of Moscow. Bel- 
grade has long urged “the strength- 
ening of cooperation among peoples 
and states” and has frequently criti- 
cized the Soviet Union for refusing 
to apply the “method of negotiation” 
in settling disputes. It has consist- 
ently supported seating Communist 
China in the United Nations and 
has upheld Peiping’s “rights” to 
Formosa. In opposition to both the 
American and Soviet positions, it 
has long advocated making the mem- 
bership of the United Nations “uni- 
versal.” 

Yugoslav spokesmen have fre- 
quently pointed to the dangers of 
war which find expression in the 
formation of hostile military blocs. 
However, since 1951 Belgrade has 
frequently stressed its view that it 
was the Soviet Union which took 
the initiative in forming a military 
bloc and that the development of 
NATO was necessary in order to 
form a defensive counterweight. 
From the Yugoslav point of view, if 
Russia relaxes its outward pressure, 
abandons the policy of threats and 
agrees to settle a number of long- 
standing disputes then NATO will 
have served its immediate purpose 
and the NATO powers can, in turn, 
relax the pressure to rearm. How- 
ever, if the Soviet policy of relaxa- 
tion should prove short-lived, if the 
winds from Moscow again blow cold, 
Yugoslavia is still a member of the 
Balkan alliance and through it can 
hope for protection by NATO. 

Soviet policy has traditionally al- 
ternated periods of tension with pe- 
riods of relaxation. The Yugoslav 
leaders doubtless believe that the 
only way to encourage a possible new 
period of more or less prolonged 
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relaxation and to discover how far 
the Soviet leadership is willing to go 
in this direction is to sit down and 
negotiate with the Kremlin, but to 
negotiate from a position of strength. 
The June 2 declaration gave recog- 
nition to that position. 


No ‘Ideological Interference’ 


Yugoslavia’s right to pursue its 
own course without “ideological in- 
terference” from Moscow was af- 
firmed twice in the declaration. Both 
parties pledged mutual respect for 
“different forms of Socialist develop- 
ment.” Both approved the “exchange 
of Socialist experiences and a free 
exchange of opinions.” Will this left- 
handed blessing now bestowed on 
“Titoism” allow the Yugoslavs to de- 
velop greater intimacy with the Chi- 
nese and East European Communist 
regimes? Direct relations between 
Peiping and Belgrade have just been 
established, and the latent admira- 
tion of East European satellite Com- 
munists for the Tito regime may 
again come to the surface. 

Except for those issues on which 
Yugoslav policy already agreed with 
Soviet positions, no new concessions 
to Moscow’s aims can be discerned. 
The declaration urged “... an agreed 
settlement of the German question 
on a democratic basis in conformity 
both with the wishes and interests of 
the German people and in the inter- 
.” This 
falls far short of the Soviet move for 
a “neutralized” Germany; the Yugo- 
slavs do not put stock in “neutrality” 


est of general security 


and advocate “active coexistence” in- 
stead. There is no mention of a “So- 
viet initiative” in settling the Aus- 
trian treaty; in fact, no mention of 
Austria. While the declaration urges 
expanded trade, there is no sugges- 
tion that Yugoslavia has offered to 
relax unilaterally the controls over 
strategic materials which it has en- 
forced faithfully in cooperation with 
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the Western powers. On the other 
hand, there is no indication of a 
promise of compensation by the 
U.S.S.R. for the economic damage 
caused to Yugoslavia by the Soviet 
blockade of 1948-54. 

For the Yugoslav leadership the 
Belgrade meeting has provided a dra- 
matic justification of the policy which 
it has followed since February 1948. 
In addition, if there is to be a lower- 
ing of temperature in Europe, Tito 
stands to gain by it. If there are any 
lingering regrets among Yugoslav 
Communists—the core of Tito’s sup- 
port—over the “break” of 1948, these 
are now wiped away. On the other 
hand, the Belgrade meeting also 
weakens the hope of non-Commu- 
nist anti-Titoists within Yugoslavia 
that Soviet pressure may drive the 
Yugoslav regime into greater and 
greater dependence on the West and 
that, as a result, Belgrade may be 
forced eventually to abandon its 
Communist dictatorship. The Rus- 
sian visit thus apparently strengthens 
Tito’s regime on both fronts at home. 
Abroad, it serves as a warning that, 
while the Yugoslav regime will co- 
operate with the West for its own 
defense, it dislikes and distrusts the 
“anti-Communist” and “liberation” 
flavor of some recent American poli- 
cy pronouncements. 

The Soviet gains are less obvious. 
The Belgrade visit has served, espe- 
cially in Europe, to reinforce the 
effect of Soviet concessions for an 
Austrian settlement and to strength- 
en the hope that an era of general 
relaxation is just around the corner. 
Whether the Kremlin seeks a sub- 
stantial period of political relaxation 
abroad and economic growth at 
home, or whether it is merely mend- 
ing its European fences in the ex- 
pectation or fear of a major, and 
early, armed clash in the Far East 
between the United States and Com- 
munist China, Khrushchev’s Bel- 


grade gambit has served the interests 
of the Kremlin by lessening the fear 
of Soviet aggression and by lowering 
the political temperature. 
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Wanted: An Asian Policy, by Edwin O. 
Reischauer. New York, Knopf, 1955. 
$3.75. 

The most timely book now available on 
the problems we face in Asia and the 
methods we should use to understand them 
and to meet the crisis rapidly mounting 
from Indochina to Formosa. Professor of 
Far Eastern Languages at Harvard Uni- 
versity, the author, born in Tokyo, brings 
to the task he has set for himself not only 
far-ranging information and penetrating 
analysis but what is even more important 
today—the courage to say unpopular things. 


Prelude to Point Four: American Technical 
Missions Overseas, 1838-1938, by Merle 
Curti and Kendall Birr. Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1954. $5.00. 
For anyone who thinks that American 

technical assistance came into being only 

with Point Four in 1949, this useful vol- 

ume will come both as a surprise and as a 

valuable guide to what can and what can- 

not be accomplished by the United States 
in aiding underdeveloped countries. 


MacArthur, 1941-1951, by Major General 
Charles A. Willoughby and John Cham- 
berlain. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1954. 
$5.75. 

Engrossing, valuable account, which 
makes no pretense to objectivity, of the 
wartime life and works of one of the most 
controversial figures in 
history. 


recent American 


American in Russia, by Harrison E. Salis- 
bury. New York, Harper, 1955. $4.00 
The Pulitzer prize-winner sums up his 

impressions of Russia gained during his 
six years as The New York Times corre- 
spondent in Moscow, bringing a sound un- 
derstanding of Russian history to his inter- 
pretation of contemporary developments. 





Mangone 
(Continued from page 154) 

the forces of democracy. The mi- 
nor center parties—Liberals, Social 
Democrats and Republicans—on 
whose support the Christian Demo- 
crats must rely at the national level 
if they are not to turn either to the 
Right or to the Left for support, 
were reduced from eight to five seats 
in the Regional parliament and may 
henceforth prove increasingly restive 
in Rome. Moreover, the left-wing So- 
cialists enlarged their popular vote 
by 55,000 at the expense of the Com- 
munists, and this may place their 
leader, Pietro Nenni, in an increas- 
ingly strong position to negotiate 
with the Christian Democrats for 
entrance into the national cabinet, 
which he has long sought. This pos- 
sibility may be enhanced by the key 
role which President Gronchi—who 
is thought to favor an “opening to 
the left” and has already taken a 
more active part in national affairs 
than his predecessor, Luigi Einaudi 
—may play in the future develop- 
ment of Italian politics. 

For the past six months Dr. Mangone, 
associate professor of political science at 
Swarthmore College, has been living in 


Palermo and traveling in Sicily under a 
Fulbright award. 


Spotlight 
(Continued from page 156) 
tually advantageous trade . . . the 
development of the scientific, cul- 
tural and technical cooperation . . .” 


and, with an eye on the possibility 
of a European security system advo- 
cated by Molotov and favorably 
viewed by Adenauer, states that nor- 
malization of relations between the 
two countries is demanded by “the 
interests of peace and European se- 
curity” as well as by national in- 
terests. 

It has long been clear that, once 
the U.S.S.R. decided to negotiate 
with West Germany, it would hold 
strong cards at the green table. It is 
the only one of the Big Four which 
fulfill 


unification by surrendering its con- 


can the German desire for 
trol over East Germany. However 
insubstantial its promises of enlarged 


trade may prove, there is no doubt 


that the prospect of commercial op- 


portunities not only in Russia, but 
even more in China, influences the 
views of the most anti-Communist 
groups in West Germany—the in- 
and the 


Russia can do even 


dustrialists trade unions. 


But 


the Germans if it wants their neu- 


more tor 


trality and is ready to raise its price. 
It can eventually promise to return 
the area of Germany east of the 
Oder-Neisse which it occupied in 
1945, and could cause Poland, too, 


to relinquish German lands now 


within its borders. 

The impression in Washington is 
that Chancellor Adenauer will not 
succumb to Moscow’s blandishments 


and will remain true to the NATO 


coalition. Two points must be borne 
The 


chancellor is 79; before long he will 


in mind, however. German 
be replaced as his country’s spokes- 
man. And conservative Germans— 
without even mentioning the Social 
Democrats who oppose the chancel- 
lor’s pro-Western foreign policy— 
still think of Germany, in Bis- 
marck’s phrase, as “the honest brok- 


East West. The 


London Economist, anti-Communist 


er” between and 
in its point of view, said on April 13, 
on the basis of reports by British 
Tories who had attended the annual 
meetings of the Anglo-German Asso- 
ciation at Kénigswinter, near Bonn: 
“The suspicion was aroused 

that the Germans have gained what 
they want from the West—sover- 
eignty and the right to rearm—and 
think now is the time to sell it to 
the East.” 


Twenty-four hours after receipt 
of the Soviet note a leading inde- 
pendent Hamburg newspaper, Die 
Welt, published an extensive review 
of past Russo-German relations prais- 
ing Bismarck’s “reinsurance” policy 
which permitted Germany to main- 
with the 
West and to rely on the East as an 


tain workable relations 
offset to Western pressure. This kind 
of reinsurance, Die Welt pointed out, 
did not involve a military alliance. 
May this prove to be a form of Ger- 
man “neutrality” envisaged by Mos- 


cow? Vera Micueces Dean 
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